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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[House Joint Resolution No. 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by P. Nr, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House Apri] 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVES Freperick W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Protection That Is Protection 


RDING to the New York Evening World of May 12 a bill bringing 
A thé working hours of 10,000,000 persons into conformity with the Wash- 
ington Convention of 1919 will be introduced into the British Parlia- 
ment soon by the Labor Government. . 
The bill, which is largely the work of Margaret Bondfield, Minister of 
Labor, will seek to limit the normal hours of workers to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week. 

These hours were agreed upon at the International Labor Conference in 
Washington in 1919, and were embodied in the convention, which was signed 
by the British representative. Successive British governments, however, failed 
to ratify the convention. 

The bill will affect workers in such industries as building, commercial 
transport, docks and manufacture of all kinds. Agriculture and shipping 
were not covered by the Washington Convention and are not mentioned in the 
bill. Mining also is excluded, as miners in Britain presumably are sufficiently 
protected by legislation. Office and home workers do not come under the 
bill’s provisions. 

Elasticity in the regulation of hours is one of the bill’s features. When 
one short day is worked during the week, as on Saturday, the workers may 
be required to work nine hours on other days, provided the week’s total is not 
more than forty-eight. 

Workers on continuous processes, such as iron furnaces, may work as 
much as fifty-six hours in any one week if the average for three weeks comes 
down to forty-eight. 

By agreement between employers and workers the forty-eight hours may be 
compressed into a five-day week. 

Overtime because of pressure of work is permitted up to thirty-two hours 
in any period of twenty-eight days. Payment for overtime must be at the rate 
of at least time-and-a-quarter. 

This bill, it will be noted, applies to “persons,” to both men and women 
workers, and therefore contains none of the untoward implications predicated 
by the American form of “welfare” legislation. 

Feminists have no quarrel to pick with this type of industrial legislation. 
Applying as it does to both sexes equally it cannot handicap either men or 
women in earning a livelihood. | 

Would that American labor would act with equal impartiality. 


Get Your Ammunition Ready 


HE right of a man to be judged by a jury of his peers dates back to 
ck year 1215 among English-speaking people. The right of a woman to 

be judged by a jury of her peers still remains to be won in a majority 
of the States of the Union. 

It seems a long time between 1215 and 1930, but apparently it is not long 
enough to witness the death of the prejudice that still exists against women 
as human beings. For seven hundred years and more among English-speaking 
people women have been denied the most basic right claimed by men as 
fundamental to the administration of justice. 

Women are judged in every one of the forty-eight States of the Union, but 
in a majority of the States the judgment is rendered under conditions that 
Englishmen had already found to be intolerable when in 1215 they forced 
King John to accede to the demands of justice. 

Seven hundred years and the end is not yet, no, not even in America. 
Meanwhile Justice waits, with a patience surpassing even that of women. 

For women in this country have about determined to put an end to this 
eternity of subordination. They have the vote in their hands, they have the 
power to right this wrong, and they may with swift fingers move forward the 
lazy hands of time until custom overtakes the calendar. The right of jury 
service is one of the hallmarks of citizenship. 

In this it parallels the right to vote. Beyond all question, therefore, it 
should be one of the initial objectives in the campaign for equality. 

Mrs. Matthews’ articles on The Status of Women as J urors, the first of 
which appears in this issue of Equat Ricuts, will provide our readers with 
the facts as regards jury service for United States women in the year 1930. 
These articles will be reprinted in pamphlet form for the use of women the 
country over. Chairmen of State Branches of the Woman’s Party are 
requested to write to Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, at National Headquarters, plac- 
ing their orders for the pamphlet in advance of the reprinting. 

Ammunition is needed in any campaign, and Mrs. Matthews’ articles pro- 
vide precisely the ammunition needed at this juncture. 
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May 24, 1930 


“Congress Should Express Its Approval’’ 


to which was referred House Joint 

Resolution 331, introduced by Mr. 
Fish, expressing the approval of Congress 
of the action of the United States dele- 
gation at The Hague Conference of 1930 
on the Codification of International Law 
in voting against the proposed nationality 
convention, and declaring it to be the 
policy of the United States that there 
should be no distinctions based on sex in 
the treaties, law, and practice of the 
United States, having had the same under 
consideration, report thereon with the 
recommendation that the joint resolution 
do pass. 

There has recently been held at The 
Hague the first World Conference of Gov- 
ernments for the Codification of World 
Law that has ever been held in all history. 
This conference met on March 13, and 
adjourned on April 12, 1930. It was at- 
tempted at this conference to take the 
first steps in formulating a world code 
of law for all peoples of the earth. An 
agreement was reached at this conference 
upon the codification of certain aspects 
of the subject of nationality and a conven- 
tion on the subject was adopted by the 
conference, which convention is intended 
as the first chapter or section of the pro- 
jected world code. The nationality con- 
vention adopted by the conference con- 
tains various inequalities between men 
and women. This convention received the 
votes of all nations present with one 
notable exception; the United States dele- 
gation cast the only vote against this pro- 
posed convention on nationality. The con- 
vention was adopted by a vote of 40 to 1. 

There is one particular aspect of the 
projected world code launched at the 
recent conference at The Hague that is of 


T HE Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


A Report by Representative Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., of New York from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives on His Resolution Rela- 
tive to The Hague Conference on the 
Codification of International Law 


especial interest to the women of our 
country. This is the question of whether 
the code shall apply equally to all adults 
regardless of sex, or whether there shall 
be one code for men and one code for 
women, This was the most important 
question before The Hague conference 
and was the question that caused the 
greatest discussion at The Hague. Upon 
this subject there was a sharp conflict 
between the point of view of the New 
World and the point of view of the Old 
World. The vast majority of the pleni- 
potentiaries at The Hague wished to 
carry over into world law the discrimi- 
nations against women with which they 
were familiar in their own national and 
local law, writing into the world law 
some provisions applying only to women 
and some applying only to men, and in 
every case giving the inferior position in 
the law to women and the superior posi- 
tion to men. 

From all over the world, representatives 
of women’s organizations went to The 
Hague and laid before the plenipoten- 
tiaries the demand of women that there 
should not be launched a world law dis- 
criminating against women. Women from 
our own country, in particular, made a 
valiant fight at The Hague for the prin- 
ciple of equality between men and women 
in nationality. 

This committee considers that it is fit- 
ting that Congress should now express its 
approval of the vote of the United States 


delegation at The Hague against the pro- 
posed nationality convention. It con- 
siders that it is proper also that Congress 
should at this time make a declaration 
of policy upon this subject so that there 
shall no longer be any question concern- 
ing the stand of our Nation for complete 
equality between the sexes in all matters 
of nationality in our own country as well 
as in treaties with other countries. 

Two hearings upon this joint resolu- 
tion were held by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. David Hunter Miller, head 
of the United States delegation, presented 
a detailed account of the proceedings at 
The Hague conference, and Dr. James 
Brown Scott, president of the American 
Association of International Law; Hon. 
John L. Cable, of Ohio, author of the 
Cable Act on the nationality of Married 
Women ; Miss Alice Paul, chairman of the 
nationality committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women; Miss Laura 
Berrien, chairman of the committee on 
international relations of the National 
Association of Women Lawyers; and Mrs. 
Max Rotter, representing the National 
Woman’s Party, spoke in support of the 
resolution. 

The following is a quotation from the 
platform of the Democratic Party, formu- 
lated in June, 1928: | 

“We declare for equality of women 
with men in all political and govern- 
mental matters.” 


The platform of the Republican Party 
contained the following plank: 


“The Republican Party, which from 
the first has sought to bring this de- 
velopment about, accepts whole-heart- 
edly equality on the part of the 
women,” 


The Status of Woman As Jurors 


RIAL by jury “hath been used time 
[one of mind,” and is of doubtful 

origin. In England it probably was 
first guaranteed as a right by the famous 
charter of liberties, the Magna Charta, 
which in 1215 was wrung from old King 
John in the Runnymede Meadow. The 
Colonists brought the right to this coun- 
try from the parent country.’ 

By the law of England, jurors were re- 
quired to be free, lawful and of the human 
race, but Sir William Blackstone, the 
great English jurist, held that while hu- 
man beings include women, the female is, 
however, excluded from jury service be- 
Cause of the defect of sex. Women were 
permitted to serve as jurors only in the 
rare instances of a jury of matrons to de- 
termine the question of pregnancy.’ 

The reasoning of the United States Su- 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
Member of the Mississippi Bar, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar and the 
Supreme Court Bar 
Epitror’s — This is the first of a series of 
articles on the status of women as jurors. The sec- 
ond article will appear in the next issue of EQuaL 
RieHTs and will deal with the Decisions of the 
Courts Concerning the Effect of the Extension of 
Civil and Political Rights to Women on Their Status 
as Jurors. The articles and the Jury Service Table 
which appears in this issue have been prepared by 
Burnita Shelton Matthews from material in the 


Legal Research Department of the National Woman’s 
Party. 


preme Court is in line with that of Sir 
William Blackstone. The court has held 
that a State cannot bar colored men from 
jury service because the disbarment would 
brand them as an inferior class of citizens 
and deprive them of the equal protection 
of the law which is guaranteed by the 
National Constitution. That protection 
the Constitution guarantees not merely 


to negroes, but to persons, and women are 
persons. Nevertheless, the court in this 
case said that certain restrictions might 
legally be put upon jury service, such as 
limiting it to males.“ 

The Legislature determines who shall 
render jury service and what qualifica- 
tions are necessary but constitutional 
limitations must be observed. The Fed- 
eral statutes provide that the qualifica- 
tions and exemptions of jurors in the 
United States Courts shall be governed 
by the laws of the State in which the 
court is held.* 

The very idea of a jury is a group com- 
posed of the peers or equals of the parties 
litigant.“ However, when Susan B. An- 
thony was tried for voting under what 
she maintained was a just interpretation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, the court 
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proceeded to impose a fine, nothwithstand- 
ing one of the reasons she gave why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced was that 
of all the jurors and people connected 
with her trial, not one was her peer, but 
each and all were her political sover- 
eigns” and of “superior class.’”* The legal 
status of women is still not equal to that 
of men, however, it has been said that 
“women are now the peers of men politi- 
cally.” 


Tue ELIGIBILITY OF WOMEN AS JURORS 

The jurisdictions where women are 
eligible jurors number twenty-two. These 
jurisdictions and citations covering them, 
are as follows: 


Arkansas— Crawford & Moses’ Digest of Stats. 
1921 Ed., Secs. 6350, 6352. 


California—Stats. and Amdts. 1917, p. 1283. 
Delaware — Laws 1915, p. 680. 

District of Columbia—44 Stats., p. 1249. 
Indiana—Palmer v. State, 197 Ind. 625. 
lowa—State v. Walker, 192 Iowa 823. 


Kansas— Rev. Stats., 1923 Ed., 43-102; Const., 
Art. 5, Sec. 8. 

Stats., 1922 Ed., Secs. 
22 

Louisiana —onst., 1921, Art. 7, Sec. 41; Laws 
1924, p. 28. 


Maine —Laws 1921, p. 192. 

Michigan— People v. Barltz, 212 Mich. 580. 
Minnesota—Laws 1921, p. 549. 

Nevada —Parus v. Dist. Court, 42 Ney. 229. 
New Jersey—Laws 1921, p. 50. 

North Dakota—Laws 1921, p. 147. 

Ohio— Code, Sec. 11423. 

Oregon—Laws 1921, p. 513. 


eae v. Maxwell, 271 
Pa. 37 


Rhode Island—Pub. Laws 1927, p. 27. 
Utah—Rey. Stats. 1898, Sec. 1297. 
Washington—Laws 1911, p. 314. 
Wisconsin—Laws 1921, p. 869. 


It was by two methods that the eligi- 
bility of women was established. Women 
became eligible jurors under specific 
jury enactments in twelve jurisdictions, 


namely, California, District of Columbia, 


Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. On the 
other hand women, on becoming voters, 
automatically became eligible jurors 
under the laws of ten States requiring 
jurors to be selected from a class desig- 
nated as “qualified voters” or the like, 
these ten States being Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Nevada, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Trial by jury” is probably guaranteed 
by all the constitutions, both State and 
Federal. It has been claimed that this 
constitutional guaranty of “trial by jury” 
interpreted in the light of the common 
law, means a jury of men. On that theory, 
the constitutionality of statutes author- 
izing women to be jurors was attacked in 
California, Minnesota, and Oregon. The 
courts upheld the statutes and ruled that 
a “trial by jury” means a trial by im- 
partial jurors who are the peers of the 


Equal Rights 


accused; that the qualifications of the 
jury are subject to legislative control, and 
even though different from those at com- 


mon law are valid.“ 
! 
Tur DISQUALIFICATION OF WoMEN 


AS JURORS 


Women are disqualified as jurors in 
twenty-seven States. These States and ci- 
tations covering them, are as follows: 


Alabama—Code, 1923 Ed., Secs. 8600, 8603. 

Arizona—Rev. Stats. 1913 Ed., Secs. 3515, 3516. 

ae — Art. 2, Sec. 23; Laws 1925, 
P. 


Stats., Rev. of 1918, Sec. 
1 


Florida—Const., Art. 16, Sec, 29; Comp. Gent. 
Laws, 1927 id., Sec. 4448. 


Georgia—Const., Art. 6, Sec. 18, par. 2. 
Idaho—State v. Kelley, 39 Idaho 668. 


Illinois—Const., Art. 2, Sec. 5; People v. Barnett, 
319 III. 408. 


Waun Ann. Code, 1924 Ed., Art. 


Massachusetts—In re opinion of the Justices, 
237 Mass. 591. 


Mississippi—Hemmingway’s Ann. Code, 1927 
Ed., Sec. 2330. 


Missouri—Const., Art. 2, Sec. 28. 
Montana—Rey. Codes, 1921 Ed., Sec. 8883. 


Nebraska—Const., Art. 1, Sec. 6; Comp. Stats. 
1922 Ed., Sec. 9071. 


New Hampshire—Laws 1921, Ch. 144. 


New Mexico—Const., Art. 6, Sec. 23; Laws 1917, 
Ch. 98, Sec. 1. 


New York—Judiciary Law, Secs. 502, 598, 686. 


North Carolina—Const., Art., 1, Sec. 13; Con- 
solidated Stats., 1919 d., Sec. 2812. 


Oklahoma—Const., Art. 2, Secs. 18-19. 


South Carolina—Const., Art. 5, Sec. 22; State v. 
Mittle, 120 S. C. 526. 


TABLE SHOWING THE STATUS OF WO 


A 


— — 
Where Women Are and Are Not Eligible Jurors When Women Became Eligible Jurors 
Women are disqualified as jurors in 27 Women are eligible as jurors in 22 jur- The eligibility of women was established in| Women became eligib 
jurisdictions. These are: isdictions. These are: the 22 woman juror jurisdictions during] specific jury enactments in 12 jum selec 
the period 1898 to 1927, as follows: dictions. These are: 
a 
— 1898— Utah California 
izona alifornia 1911— Washington 
Colorado Delaware 1 Distriet of Columbia 
Connecticut District of Columbia 1914—Nevada Louisiana 
Florida Indiana 1917—California 
1918—Michigan Maine 
aho ansas 1920—Arkansas 

Illinois · Kentucky Delaware nn 
Maryland Louisiana Indiana New Jersey 
Massachusetts Maine Iowa 
Mississippi Michigan Kentucky 
Missouri Minnesota Ohio Oregon 
Montana Nevada Pennsylvania 
Nebraska New Jersey 1921 Louisiana“ Rhode Island 
New Hampshire North Dakota Maine Utah 
New Mexico Ohio Minnesota 
New York Oregon New Jersey Washington 
North Carolina Pennsylvania North Dakota Wi ats 
Oklahoma Rhode Island Oregon 225 
South Carolina Utah Wisconsin 
South Dakota Washington 1927 — District of Columbia 
Tennessee Wisconsin Rhode Island 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 

*Disqualification may be removed by 1924. State v. Bray, 153 La. 103. Laws 1924, 

referendum in November, 1930. p. 28. 


1930 


May 24, 


South Dakota—Rev. Code, 1919 d., Sec. 5283. 


Tennessee—Thompson’s Shannon’s Code, 1918 
Ed., Sec. 5818. 

Texas—Const. Art. 5, Sec. 18; Harper v. State, 
90 Tex. Crim. 252. 

a Laws, 1917 Ed., Ch. 89, Sec. 


Virginia—Code, 1919 Ed., Secs. 5984, 4927. 

West Virginia—Const., Art 3, Sec. 14; 
1929, Ch. 32. 

Wyoming—Const., Art. 1, Sec. 9; 
1920 Ed., Sec. 
3 Wyo. 723. 


Laws 


Comp. Stats., 
1204; McKinney v. State, 


Where women are disqualifled as jurors, 
the States, as a rule, have provisions that 
a jury is to consist of “men” or “male” 
citizens. These provisions are in the con- 
stitutions or statutes or both. 


Referring first to constitutional limita- 
tions on jury service, eight States, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas and 
West Virginia, have constitutions stating 
that a jury in civil or criminal cases, or 
both, “shall consist of men.” Two of these 
States, South Carolina and Texas, have 
court decisions sustaining on constitu- 
tional grounds the disqualification of 
women as jurors. One State, North Caro- 
lina, has a constitution declaring that no 
person shall be convicted of crime “but by 
** * a jury of good and lawful men.” 
Florida stipulates in her constitution that 
the compensation of a property owner in 
eminent domain cases “shall be ascer- 
tained by * * * twelve men.” The con- 
stitutions of Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 


(NAS JURORS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Nebraska and Wyoming have a provision 
in certain cases for a jury of “less than 
twelve men.” The Supreme Court in lowa 
and Michigan has held that the word 
“men” is to be understood in its generic 
sense and not as confining jury service 
to males. The Wyoming Supreme Court 
has intimated, without deciding, that the 
word “men” excludes women. It seems 
that the Illinois legislature does not view 
the word “men” as a constitutional limi- 
tation upon its power to enable women to 
be jurors for under a statute passed in 
1929 women are to be included in the 
jury lists provided the voters approve of 
the statute at the polls in November, 
1930.° In many of the States now ex- 
cluding women as jurors, there are no 
constitutional provisions dealing with sex 
qualifications for jury service. 


Passing to the statutory law, the States 
where women are disqualified for jury 
service usually provide specifically for 
“men” as jurors, There are a few excep- 
tions. For instance: 


An Illinois statute requires that the 
jury be composed of “electors.” Under 
this statute the name of a woman was 
included in the jury lists of Cook County 
but when her sex was known her name 
was eliminated. She sought to compel 
the restoration of her name. The issue 
reached the highest State court. It was 
there held in 1926 that women are not 
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eligible jurors under the statute pro- 
viding that the jury list be made up of 
“electors” as the word “electors” when 
the statute was enacted meant male per- 
sons only.“ 

A Massachusetts statute subjects to 
jury service persons “qualified to vote for 
representatives to the general court.” 
These words, while broad enough to in- 
clude women, were in 1921 held by the 
Supreme Judicial Court not to include 
them when interpreted in connection with 
the history of the times and the entire 
system of which the statute forms a part." 

New Hampshire requires the selectmen 
of each town to make “a list of such per- 
sons as they judge best qualified to serve 
as jurors,” but women are not included 
as a law passed in 1921 declares: “The 
burden of jury duty shall not be imposed 
upon women and their names shall not 
be put in the lists by town officers.” 


‘Blackstone Comm. 349-50; Magna Charta, Sec. 20 
35 Corpus Juris, p. 147. 


23 Blackstone Comm. 362; Hayes v. Terr., 2 Wash. 
Territory, 286, 28 


*Strauder v. W. Va., 100 U. S. 303. 

435 Corpus Juris, p. 244; 36 Stat. 1164. 
‘State v. Hamey, 168 Mo. 180. 

*History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. 2, p. 688. 
State v. Chase, 106 Ore. 271. 


In re Mana, 178 Cal. Pt State v. Rosenberg, 
155 Minn. 37; State v. 106 Ore. 263. See 
also Hoxie v. U. S. 15 F (aay 762, 273 U. S. 755. 


*Citations o 9 preceding list of 27 States cover 
provisions and decisions mentioned in this paragraph 
except as to Iowa and Michigan, see State v. Walker, 
192 Iowa 823; People v. Barltz, 212 Mich. 580. 


1 People v. Barnett, 319 III. 403. 
“In re opinion of the Justices, 237 Mass. 591. 
Pub. Laws, 1926 Ed., pp. 1303, 1308. 


h in Became Eligible Jurors 


n, on becoming voters, automatic- 
y became eligible jurors under the 
as of 10 States requiring jurors to 
um selected from a class designated | 
“qualified voters” or the like. 


The exemptions are the same for a 


Equal and Unequal Exemptions 


There are special exemptions for women in 14 jurisdictions. For instance: 


e are: and women in 8 States. These are: 
Arkansas California Z 
Delaware Indiana District of Columbia. . .. 
Indiana Iowa ere e RS Require that women be excused upon 
W Sindee 1 their request. The time and method of 
making the request is preseribed in 
Kentucky New Jersey 
Michigan Ohio 
Nevada Pennsylvania 
Ohio eee Does not permit women even to be drawn 
Pennsylvania except upon their written request. 
ECC Permits judge to use discretion in excus- 
ing women upon their request. 
1 „Exempts women having the active care of 
children. 


17 
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Equal Rights 


Doris Stevens Tells the Story of the Hague 


since her return to the United 

States telling the story of the work 
of women for equal nationality rights at 
the International Conference for the Codi- 
fication of International Law. She has 
told the story twice over the radio, once 
speaking from New York and once from 
Washington; once at a reception in her 
honor at the home of Mrs. John Jay 
White in New York City; and once at 
Alva Belmont House, national head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s Party. 

When Miss Stevens, chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
returned to Washington on May 17, she 
was greeted by Sra. Manuel de Oliveira 
Lima, Commissioner of Brazil, who 
thanked her on behalf of the women of 
South America for her resolute stand for 
women’s nationality rights at The Hague. 

Members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives were among the invited 
guests at the tea at Alva Belmont House 
on May 18, given by the District of 
Columbia Branch of the Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party, 
presided at the tea Sunday, and first intro- 
duced Fanny Bunand Sevastos, executive 
secretary of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, who told the story of the 
work at The Hague, its discouragements 
and rebuffs, its tireless effort, and. its 
partial victory. The great difficulty, Miss 
Sevastos said, was to “make the delegates 
understand that our rights are as precious 
to us as theirs are to them.” The next 
codification conference, she said, “is 
bound to bear the fruits of the effort 
and the work we have all put in this one.” 

Miss Stevens was next introduced by 
Mrs. Wiley as “the ambassador of all 
women at The Hague.” Miss Stevens 
thanked the women of this country for 
the work done in this country, under 
the leadership of Alice Paul and Mrs. 
Wiley, for which, she said, all women 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

The situation at The Hague, she said, 
presented a straight issue as to whether 
women shall be treated as human beings 
or again, continuing and repeating the 
errors of the centuries, be treated as a 
special group. Despite the discourage- 
ments and the adoption of a code dis- 
criminating against women, Miss Stevens 
declared that the jurists of the world can 
never meet and disregard women, for 
they learned there that women are united 
in demand for equal nationality rights. 

“The saddest of all to bear,” she said, 
“was the unwillingness of the delegates 
to believe women’s demands important 
and women important enough to consider. 
We had to see our rights whisked off on 
a stream we were powerless to stop.” 


Da STEVENS has been busy 


Miss Stevens brought out the speed and 
pressure under which the nationality of 
women was considered, and said that 
women were too late in taking up the 
work for equal nationality, which was 
partly the fault of the women and partly 
the fault of the men who did not work 
with the women in drafting plans for 
international agreements on nationality. 
Women’s nationality rights had not 
seemed to the men important enough to 
the men for them to deal with these rights 
properly and justly, she said. 

The next step, she said, is to prevent 
the whole Western Hemisphere from rati- 
fying the unequal code adopted there. 

Maud Younger, congressional chairman 
of the Woman’s Party, was introduced 
and told of the work done on this side 
in recording the opposition of Senators 
to an unequal code, in obtaining the pas- 
sage, in the House of Representatives, of 
the Cable amendments removing the most 
important nationality discriminations 
against women in United States law, and 
in working for the adoption of the Fish 
resolution approving the action of the 
United States delegation at The Hague 
and declaring equal nationality rights as 
the policy of the United States. 

Mrs. Max Rotter, who has led the work 
for the Cable amendments and the Fish 
resolution, read from the committee re- 
port on the Fish resolution, published 
elsewhere in Ricuts, and she and 
Miss Younger urged all those present to 
lobby for these two measures. 

Laura Berrien read a message from 
James Brown Scott, international jurist, 
who has so faithfully and effectively co- 
operated with women in their work for 
equal nationality rights. 

At the tea at Alva Belmont House, Miss 
Stevens said in part: 

“We have just come from The Hague, in 
Holland. The Hague during the last 
few weeks was the scene of an exceedingly 
valiant struggle by women from all over 
the world to prevent a new world law 
from being launched containing discrimi- 
nations based on sex in the matter of 
nationality. It was an herioc, almost 
desperate struggle, made against great 
odds. 

“On one side were the delegates of 45 
nations armed with the full powers of 
their governments. On the other side 
were women leaders whose only weapons 
were their own convictions and their be- 
lief in the justice of their demand. 

“The men plenipotentiaries had gath- 
ered there to endeavor to launch a world 
code of law. There were ambassadors, 
ministers, jurists, judges of the world 
court, government experts, eminent pro- 
fessors of international law, and even 
some admirals — an imposing array of 
statesmen from China to Brazil, from Ice- 
land to South Africa. 


“Part of the world code which these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen proposed to launch 
concerned the nationality rights of wom- 
en. This was far and away the most im- 
portant question before the conference, 
for it was the only one which clearly af- 
fected the rights of human beings as such. 
Now there are five nations in the world 
where men and women have completely 
equal nationality rights. Four of them 
are on this hemisphere. This side of the 
world — the Americas — has gone much 
farther in this matter than has Europe or 
Asia. A majority of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere give the father and 
mother an Equal Right to transmit na- 
tionality to their child at birth. A third 
of them give a woman an Equal Right 
with a man to keep her own nationality 
upon marriage. Almost as many give a 
woman an Equal Right to change her 
nationality after marriage and to in- 
fluence the nationality of her child by 
her own change of nationality. And 
finally, four countries of our hemisphere 
have complete equality between men and 
women in all matters relating to nation- 
ality. Now the enlightened course, one 
would think, would be to pitch the stand- 
ard of this proposed world law to the 
best national laws now in existence—the 
laws which give men and women com- 
plete equality in this matter. 

“But that was not what the men at The 
Hague set out to do. Even before the 
conference met, they had drawn up pro- 
posed drafts which sanctioned the exist- 
ing laws containing discriminations 
against women. They did not repudiate 
the Old World standard of one law for 
man and another law for woman, It was 
to prevent these proposals from being 
crystallized into world law that women 
went to The Hague. It was a straight 
issue between justice to women and in- 
justice to women. 


66 ER since preparations for this 
conference were begun by the 
League of Nations six years ago, the great 


international women's organizations had 


been making plans to combat this danger. 
During this time meetings were held by 
the organized Feminist groups of the 
world in London, Paris, Berlin, Washing 
ton, Havana, Madrid, Geneva, and else- 
where. Always the demand was the same. 
Women wanted equal treatment and 
security with men in their nationality. 

“After all this working, hoping, and 
planning, we women arrived at the confer- 
ence. We of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, a juridical body created 
by the last Pan-American Conference, 
went immediately upon arrival to the 
eminent Greek diplomat, chairman of the 
committee in charge of nationality, ex- 
pecting him to welcome us as collabo- 
rators in this ambitious adventure to 
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write new world law. He told us frankly 
that nothing we might say would in- 
fluence a solitary vote in the committee. 
This was our first shock. After all, our 
nationality rights were at stake, not 
men’s. But it was simply inconceivable 
to an Old World diplomat that men 
should not know best how to guide our 
destinies. And so he explained we would 
be heard for one hour, merely as a matter 
of courtesy. 

“On the following day, with lightning 
speed, the nations proceeded to vote on 
these clauses which were unjust to wom- 
en. More than twenty sessions were de- 
voted to men’s nationality. Part of two 
sessions were devoted to ours. What is 
known as the test vote—that is, the first 
vote — in the nationality committee, 
showed preponderant majorities in favor 
of these clauses. Every hour was precious 
from then on. We had to interview indi- 
vidually the delegates of 45 nations. We 
had to urge negligent ones to be present 
to record their votes: we had to stiffen 
the morale of wavering ones: we had, 
finally, to try to dissuade hostile ones. 
The deliberations you understand were 
secret. However, every morning you 
would have seen these devoted and per- 
sistent women going to the Peace Palace, 
to struggle on with the delegates, how- 
ever, and wherever we could find them. 

“Three days before the final vote on the 
convention, we had to face a new factor 
which greatly increased the already over- 
whelming odds against us. The delegates 
were failing to agree on the other two sub- 
jects of their program of codification. If 
we women should succeed in preventing 
adoption of the nationality convention, 
bad as it was, the men feared the world 
would consider the conference a failure. 
In what seemed to us, as well as to many 
delegates, unwarranted panic, the presi- 
dent of the conference, the former Prime 
Minister of the Netherlands, issued orders 
to the Dutch police to forbid the women 
further access to the Peace Palace. This 
was as unprecedented as it was unneces- 
sary. 

“Despairing of breaking through the 
encrusted tradition of the Old World, we 
decided to concentrate all our efforts on 
the United States delegation. At least, 
we must make very sure that the United 
States did not sign the convention. 

“While we were at The Hague the 


women here at home under the brilliant 
and devoted leadership of Alice Paal, be- 
loved of women wherever in the world 
women struggle for equality—Alice Paul 
and her co-workers were conducting a 
magnificent campaign. They had made 
known to President Hoover, to the State 
Department, and to the United States 
Senate, American women’s insistence 
that our country support equal nation- 
ality rights or else demand that no action 
at all be taken at this conference. No 
law would leave us in our present posi- 
tion. Bad law might impose upon women 
throughout the world the continuance of 
our subjection. Enough Senators declared 
themselves in support of our position to 
throw doubt on the Senate’s ratification. 
And to the everlasting credit of President 
Hoover, he, as head of the nation, hark- 
ened to the appeals of the American 
women. 


“The labors of our colleagues at home 
began to bear fruit at the conference. 
Whereas the United States delegation had 
not voted against all the discriminatory 
articles in the preliminary votes of the 
nationality committee, when the final roll 
was called the United States cast the 
solitary vote against the nationality con- 
vention as drawn up. The final roll call 
showed 40 nations to one. The United 
States was that one. 


“That was one of the most beautiful 
and moving scenes it will ever be my good 
fortune to witness. The full delegations 
of the 45 nations were assembled, looking 
most impressive, in the great Riddersaal 
in The Hague. The Riddersaal is a great 
simple mediaeval hall with high vaulted 
ceiling. In this hall knights once frolicked. 
The only modern touch in it was the ex- 
cellent loud speakers which carried to 
us women sitting behind the iron railing 
in the high balcony, the overwhelming 
vote against us as the roll was called. 
It was 11 o’clock at night. The delegates 
had dined well and no doubt amply. They 
were in evening dress. There was exhila- 
ration in the air. They were at the end 
of their labors. In a few days they would 
return to their distant lands and report 
their accomplishment to their govern- 
ments. The nationality convention was, 
as we have already said, the only docu- 
ment to come out of the conference. For 
the delegates it was a festive occasion. 
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For the tiny knot of women in the high 
balcony it was a sad occasion. 

“Then of a sudden David Hunter Miller, 
head of the United States delegation went 
to the platform and announced that the 
United States of America would not sign. 
It would wait for another and more pro- 
gressive moment. . All eyes turned to the 
little knot of women in the high, far-away 
balcony. Spontaneous applause came 
from these women. A sharp rap from the 
presiding officer’s gavel—the same man 
who three days before had issued the 
orders which barred us from the Peace 
Palace. Then there fell upon the Ridder- 
saal a profound silence. 

“All this took only a few moments. But 
in that flash of time an immortal stand 
for the right had been recorded. From 
then on the festive air gave way to one 
of almost solemn melancholy. Our coun- 
try alone amongst the civilized nations of 
the world had stood up to repudiate the 
ancient system of one law for man, an- 
other law for woman. A great and power- 
ful nation had used its power on the side 
of liberty, of justice, of equality. That, 
too, is rare enough in history. 

“Two days later when it came the ap- 
pointed hour in the same great hall to 
affix their signatures to this document, 
only 30 of the 40 nations which had voted 
for the convention, signed. While one 
cannot know why 10 nations reversed 
their position, it may be that this solitary 
stand of the United States did quicken 
the consciences of some nations. 

“This is a most inadequate picture of 
the dramatic events which took place at 
The Hague. While it is true that the 
world code, conceived in unfairness to 
women, was launched upon the world and 
is now open to ratification, we women of 
this hemisphere will do our utmost to 
prevent the New World from ratifying it. 
We shall try to keep the Western Hemis- 
phere out of this code. We hope to suc- 
ceed since so far less than a third of the 
republics of the New World have signed it. 


66 E are proud that the United 

States did not sign. We are 
proud that the great majority of the 
nations of this hemisphere have not 
signed. But the question will not be 
properly settled until women throughout 
the world enjoy the same rights in nation- 
ality as men.” 


Mrs. Matthews Addresses Maryland Council 


cil of the Maryland Branch of the 

National Woman’s Party, at its 
monthly dinner meeting, held Friday, May 
the sixteenth, in Baltimore, Maryland, 
launched Helen Elizabeth Brown, presi- 
dent of the Council and well known attor- 
ney, upon the tempestous waves of poli- 
tical activity by endorsing her as a can- 
didate for the Legislature and recom- 
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By Florence Elizabeth Kennard, 


Executive Secretary of the Maryland 
Branch of the National Woman's Party 


mending to the Republican Party leaders 
of Maryland that she be nominated. 
Emilie A. Doetsch, assistant city solic- 
tor, was made chairman of the committee 
to see the party leaders, recommend Miss 


Brown and work unceasingly until the 
fall elections. 

Because of the interest and enthusiasm 
displayed another dinner meeting will be 
held in June at the State Headquarters, 
19 West Chase Street, Baltimore, under 
the very able management of Mollye H. 
Rollman. At this meeting a Democratic 
candidate will be endorsed for the Legis- 
lature and a Democratic committee organ- 
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ized for hard and arduous work all sum- 
mer. 


Miss Doetsch was appointed to look the 
field over and recommend a suitable 
Democratic candidate for the endorse- 
ment of the Council at that meeting. 


One of the bills which Maryland is 
stressing at the present time and ardently 
hopes to put across when the next Legis- 
lature convenes in January, 1931, is “Jury 
Service for Women.” 


Burnita Shelton Matthews, who | has 
made an exhaustive study of this ques- 
tion, was the speaker of the evening. 


The right of trial by jury,” said Mrs. 
Matthews, “is a very ancient right, guar- 
anteed in 1215 by the Magna Charta 
which in that year was wrested from King 
John of England after a long and bitter 
fight. Had his Charta provided for jury 
service for women as well as men, we 
would not have so much trouble now. 

“That great English jurist, Sir William 
Blackstone, held that the common law 
requires jurors to be free and trustworthy 
human beings and that though the term 
‘human beings’ means, means women as 
well as men, the female is, however, ex- 
cluded on account of defect of sex. If, 
according to Blackstone, a ‘defect of sex’ 
bars women from the jury box, the women 
claim that the defect lies in the mascu- 
line not the feminine ranks. 


“A case in Virginia of a colored man 
insisting on being tried by a jury with 
colored men on the panel, was taken be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The court’s decision coineided 
with that of Blackstone— a State can not 
bar colored men from jury service for 


this would brand them as inferior citizens 
and deprive them of the equality of the 
law. However, with the curious ability 
which judges of the male persuasion have 
regarding women as persons at one time, 
and not at another, the court in this par- 
ticular case said that certain restrictions 
might legally be put upon jury service— 
such as limiting it to males. 
“Twenty-one States and the District of 
Columbia now have jury service for wom- 
en. Women have become eligible for jury 
service in two ways in these States. The 
laws in some of the States declare that 
a person qualified to vote is also qualified 


for jury service. So in those States as soon 


as suffrage was granted the right of wom- 
en to serve on juries was automatically 
established. In other States it has been 
by specific enactments that women have 
obtained the right to sit in the jury box. 


“In 1870, women were called for duty 
in Wyoming, although under the law they 
were not eligible. They were pressed into 
service in outlaw settlements because of 
the necessity for reliable citizens to pass 
judgment on the bad men’ of the far 
West. They served for a limited time 
only, however, and are now disqualified. 

“In California, a woman convicted of 
shop lifting objected to all women jurors 
but. the court refused to sustain the ob- 
jection. | 


“One of the objections so earnestly 
urged by men is the number of revolting 
cases dealing with sex offenses which 
would shock the moral sensibilities of the 
women jurors. But according to a Cali- 
fornian jurist, if such cases exist, women 
are involved in these things and should 


Equal Rights 


know about them, so that they can im- 
prove present conditions. 

“In eight of the States where women 
are eligible for jury service, they serve 
on exactly the same terms as men and 
are excused for the same reasons. 

“In New Jersey, the law goes so far as 
to direct the excusing of every woman 
who has a minor child regardless of the 
minor’s age but Miss Enders, chairman 
of the New Jersey Branch, succeeded. in 
having the law amended to read that if 
now a child needs its father, he also can 
be excused for the same reason as the 
mother. | 

“Another objection raised by the men 
about which much has been said is the 
keeping the jurors together while a long 
trial is in progress. It has been found 
practicable, however, to place women 
bailiffs in charge of women jurors, a man 
bailiff over the men and to provide sepa- 
rate rooms for sleeping quarters or else 
arrange partitions between the sexes in 
the same room. For years men and wom- 
en on trains have occupied the same Pull- 
man car with only curtains to separate 
the sleeping quarters and yet there has 
never been any cry about the impropriety 
or that the morals of any one were con- 
taminated thereby. 

“The cry has gone forth also that wom- 
en are too sentimental and too sympa- 
thetic to sit in criminal cases. In con- 
tradistinction to this was the trial of 
Albert B. Fall in Washington where wom- 
en sit on the jury. It was truly a pa- 
thetic sigh to see this old man, sick and 
feeble, being brought into the court room 
in a wheelchair — women wept but re- 
turned a verdict of “Guilty!” 


National Council Makes Plans 


tional Woman’s Party met at Alva 

Belmont House on May 16 and made 
plans for further work for the advance- 
ment of Equal Rights between men and 
women in every field. 

The council gratefully accepted the 
generous offer of William Floyd, made 
through Ella Riegel, to donate the print- 
ing of a pamphlet for the National Wom- 
an’s Party. This pamphlet is to be called 
“The Denial of Justice to Women.” It 
is a summary of existing discriminations 
against women, written by Burnita Shel- 
ton Matthews, chairman of the Lawyers’ 
Council of the party, from material col- 
lected by the Legal Research Repartment. 

It was also decided to have published 
in pamphlet form the articles by Mrs. 
Matthews on jury service, beginning with 
this issue, and appearing in Equa RicurTs. 
About three thousand copies will be 
printed and will be used in States which 
do not now have equality in jury service. 
Letters will be written by Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, chairman of the National Council, 
to the chairmen of branches in the States 
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concerned asking that they buy at cost 
copies of these pamphlets for use in their 
campaigns for equal jury service laws. 

Mrs. Stephen H. Pell of New York was 
appointed acting chairman of the com- 
mittee on Remodelling and Refurnishing, 
during the temporary absence of Mrs. 
John Winters Brannan in Arizona, where 
her husband is ill. Mrs. Pell is making 
a comprehensive plan for the future devel- 
opment of Alva Belmont House for the 
most advantageous use of the party as 
well as for the purpose of providing a 
source of income to the organization. 

The council received a letter from 
Helen A. Archdale of England, member 
of the International Advisory Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, stating that 
the Six Point Group of England, which 
is concentrating upon the Equal Rights 
Treaty proposed by the Woman’s Party 
at the Pan-American Congress in 1928, 
now plans to seek approval of the treaty 
at the League of Nations Assembly in 
September. The United States is not a 
member of the League of Nations, and 
therefore no particular part can be taken 


by the Woman’s Party in the work there, 
but Mrs. Wiley was instructed to write 
Mrs. Archdale to take the matter up with 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, president of 
the National Woman’s Party, who is in 
Paris. 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware 
reported on the work at The Hague dur- 
ing the International Conference on the 
Codification of International Law. She 
was unable, however, to remain at The 
Hague throughout the conference, as a 
fractured arm forced her to return to 
Paris for treatment. | 


The Council unanimously voted to in- 
vite Mariane Hainisch, eminent Feminist 
leader of Austria, to become a member of 
the International Advisory Council in re- 
sponse to the suggestion of Margaret 
Whittemore, now in Vienna. | 
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